30                    NATIONALITY  IN  HISTORY  AND   POLITICS
enough, the analogy between natural and social organisms has
been elaborated by Herbert Spencer, who was an extreme in-
dividualist,1 His attitude, as does that of the English Hegelian
school, shows that the practical interpretation of a philosophy
largely depends on the national spirit. The same philosophy has
been used in Germany for discarding individual rights- and in
England for stressing them.
, In any case, the identification or comparison of a social
organism with a natural body is a fallacy. Society is not com-
posed of iotdividuals like a body of cells ; it is not a body but
a movement or action. Its constituent parts are typical rela-
tions between individuals. A social community differs from an
animated body in many respects, as in lacking a sharp demarca-
tion, fixity, exclusiveness, specific unity and organic creation.
The individuals constituting a nation are products of organic
creation, but the nation is not such a product. It consists in
national consciousness which is not inborn but a product of
history. Very often arbitrary or accidental acts have decided
which peoples and lands were to form a nation. A natural
organism cannot be formed in this way. It is also possible to
leave a nation, either collectively by forming a separate one, as
the American colonists did in the Declaration of Independence,
or individually by emigration or change of nationality. A cell
cannot leave the organism to join another one except in the
course of propagation, which is not open to a nation. An
individual can also belong to various groups as to a nation, a
State, a Church, a class, a party, etc., and perhaps even to more
than one nation, while a cell cannot belong to various organisms.
This fact is of special significance. A part,of a natural organism
has only a function within this body. But a human being does
not exclusively belong to his nation, and is not even strictly bound
to it. A man is also a member of a larger community, which
implies human duties and rights, not merely national ones*
A nation, furthermore, does not grow old and decay in a
biological sense as a natural organism does, though this is often
asserted to be so. Lastly, the idea of natural selection through
the struggle for survival cannot be simply transferred from natural
science into sociology. Social evolution is determined by other
factors than mere biological ones. While all human groups
possess culture, no animal group possesses it.2
1 Murray, op, cit,, vol. ii, pp. 25, 27. Before Spencer the theory has been worked
out by' SchaefHe.
* Of. Charles Ellwood, Cultural Evolution, 1927.